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2 7 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


What Other Cities Are Doing. 


The Washington (D. C.) Humane Society had 
ten police agents in its employ during the year 
1912. In the course of their work these agents 
examined 16,148 animals and prosecuted 1,824 
eases of cruelty in the police court, securing 
1,718 convictions. Two hundred and forty- 
three horses and mules were mercifully de- 
stroyed. Most of these animals were suffering 
with broken legs or were sick and diseased be- 
yond recovery. It is greatly to be hoped that 
this society will be able soon to establish and 
maintain an animal shelter, which is much 
needed in Washington. 


The urgent need of practical work for animals 
is recognized by President Love of the Con- 
necticut Humane Society in the thirty-second 


annual report of that society: ‘‘The condi- 
tions,’’? says Dr. Love, ‘‘under which humane 
work for animals must be done in our 


cities are rapidly changing. 
are displacing the horse. Stray and neglected 
cats are numerous. The office of dog warden 
has been created to meet a need. Hence, rescue 


Motor vehicles 


agencies, sometimes equipped for veterinary 
work, are springing up in our cities. Their ex- 
perience is justifying the effort. We do not 


know of a better work that a group of animal 
friends in one of our Connecticut cities could un- 
dertake, and this society will give them all pos- 
sible assistance. 


The Humane Society of Rochester, New York, 
which by contract with the city maintains an 
animal shelter, has made a special effort to en- 
force the dog registration ordinance during the 
last year, and to clear the city of undesired dogs, 
with admirable results. In addition to the 
2106 dogs impounded, the society’s agents col- 
lected 6963 cats. Of this work the report says: 


‘‘Hormerly it was the practice of citizens to 
attempt to destroy these animals themselves, or 
to take them out into the country and abandon 
them, to be destroyed by dogs or left to starve or 
prey upon birds and become a nuisance in general 
and a menace to health. As a result of our 
doing this work, this practice has ceased and 
these animals are turned over to us, either to be 
humanely destroyed or to have homes found for 
them. ’’ 


in Memoriam: Kate Cordins. 


A devoted friend and helper to our fourfooted 
friends passed away in London the seventh of 
April. Our tardiness in recording this great 
loss which is felt on both sides of the ocean has 
not been due to lack of feeling but other un- — 
avoidable causes. 

Miss Kate Cording was the founder of a shel- 
ter for cats in London called ‘‘The Feline De- 
fence League.’’ The full record of her valuable 
work will never be known. In the Animal 
World an editorial on Miss Cording says,—‘ ‘She 
worked unobtrusively and with real heroism and 
few knew the sacrifice she made or the dauntless 
courage which it needed to pursue her self-ap- 
pointed task. Many knew of her institution and 
help came when it was most needed, but 1t was 
always not only a struggle, but a constant drain 
on her resources and her strength until at last 
she had sacrificed her health and her money to 
combat the terrible sufferings inflicted on the 
feline race.’’ 

Miss Cording gave herself to the work as few 
men or women have ever done. It is one thing 
to sit comfortably in an office and write or talk 
of the sufferings of animals but it is quite an- 
other thing to be in the midst of it—to see the 
starving and diseased cats, to seek them out, to 
rescue them from streets and alleys, from de- 
serted warehouses and old church yards, yet 
this is what. Miss Kate Cording did, assisted by 
only a small band of workers. 

She had her detractors, her enemies, as all 
men and women must have who engage heart 
and soul in reform work. She was accused of 
mismanaging her work, of doing it for profit, 
for glory, for anything excepting for the in- 
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tense love and pity that actuated her every ef- 
fort. These allegations were disproved but there 
are always those who prefer to believe evil 
rather than good and Miss Cording suffered as 
every sensitive soul must suffer under injustice 
and ingratitude. Doubtless the ery went up 
from her lips as from David of old—‘‘Reproach 
hath broken my heart and I am full of heavi- 
ness.”’ That she felt these accusations deeply 
was very evident from a reply she made in one 
of her touching reports. 

The Royal 8. P. C. A. stood by her and when 
her own resources failed, that society for several 
years subscribed an annual sum toward. the 
maintenance of her work. 

‘“For sometime prior to her death,’’ says the 
writer in the Animal World, ‘‘Miss Cording’s 
health failed her, but her indomitable spirit 
would not allow her to relinquish her active par- 
ticipation in the cause to which she had devoted 
her life. Even when confined to her bed by the 
attack of an insidious and powerful malady she 
remained the guiding spirit in the affairs of the 
home and daily directed its beneficent labors.”’ 
A favorite saying of Miss Cording’s was ‘‘ Deeds 
not Words,’’ and another oft-quoted expression 
was *‘Laborare est orare’’—Work is prayer, and 
a pathetic request in her will was that these 
mottoes might be written on the walls of the 
institution after her death. 

It was during the last years of her life that 
Miss Cording wrote the following letters to the 
president of the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton :— 


?) 


London, March 1, 1912. 


At our last committee meeting it was pro- 
posed by a member that we should alter the 
name of our league at the meeting we shall be 
holding at the beginning of May in one of our 
important London halls. I think we ought not 
to attempt to do this till we are rich enough to 
move to larger premises, which we have long 
been trying to do, but as our dog branch is in- 
creasing so much, and we help other animals 
than cats when we have the chance, our mem- 
bers thought we ought to alter the name now, 
and not wait till we have a bigger place. I 
should like to model our re-named society some- 


what on the lines of your league, though, of 
course we cannot at present aspire to do half 
the splendid things you do. Still, I dare say 
your league was not a great society at first, but 
grew and grew... as I hope ours will, to great 
proportions. Will you kindly send me your 
latest report, and any other literature you have 
about the league? Also will you do us the 
honor, to be one of our Vice-presidents? Wish- 
ing you ever success in your most excellent 
work, 
Believe me, Madam, yours sincerely, 


Kate Cording. 


London, April 18, 1912. 


I duly received the reports and leaflets about 
the Animal Rescue League, and found them 
most interesting reading. You will be duly in- 
stalled as Vice-president of our society at our 
forthcoming meeting at Caxton Hall, Westmins- 
ter, on May 8. In all probability we shall 
change the title Feline Defence League to that 
of the London Animal Rescue League at that 
meeting, our own title having become too nar- 
row, seeing that we rescue a great many other 
animals besides cats. I think there must be 
much more cruelty to horses in your country 
than here, judging by your accounts, as there 
are so many societies working for them, but 
in other ways the cruelty is about the same to 
animals in general in America and England. 

Lying on the rug before the fire as I write, is 
a little cat we went to look for last night, and 
which had been about for some little time in a 
rough street. I did not expeet to find her, but 
fortunately we did, and what is more remark- 
able still, had sixpence given to us voluntarily 
by a woman living in that rough street for tak- 
ing her! She is sprawling on the rug, in a 
heaven of happiness. Isn’t it lovely to see them 
gathered in? My idea is to get educated women 
to do this work, and not trust so much to paid 
servants, but the ‘‘ladies’’ are hard to find! I 
consider they ought to live among slums and 
work for animals, just as they lve among slums 
and work for the poor... but I can’t get them 
to see it! The world, as a whole, has not yet 
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‘‘discovered’’ the animals. It will some day. 
With kind regards, and much sympathy, 


Yours sincerely, 


Kate Cording. 


Miss Cording left a request that the Royal 
S. P. C. A. of London should take over her work 
after her death and in the Animal World of 
May, 1913, an appreciative article on Miss Cord- 
ing’s work closes with the paragraph: 


‘‘Under the auspices of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, an Ani- 
mals’ Rescue League has been formed to con- 
tinue the work on the lines projected by Miss 
Cording. New and larger premises have been ac- 
quired at 397, City Road, Islington, and here by 
the most modern and painless processes known to 
science the stray cats of the metropolis will be 
assured a merciful release from an existence of 
misery.’ 


Mr. Henry C. Merwin, president of the Work 
Horse Relief Association, has been trying for a 
year or more to get a stable where temporary 
care could be given free to horses. He has now 
leased a stable at 78 Northampton Street, a spe- 
cially good locality for horses of the class he 
intends to help. The Animal Rescue League 
will have a Receiving Station at the stable for 
animals that may be found homeless or suffering 
at the South End and also an emergency stall 
for horses. 


“Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees.” 


“Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth to self and flesh unknown, 
That life is ever Lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own.” 


My dog! the difference between thee and me 

Knows only our Creator ;—only He 

Can number the degrees in being’s scale 

Between thy instinctive lamp, ne’er known to fail, 

And that less steady light of brighter ray, 

The soul that animates thy master’s clay. 
Lamartine to his dog. Jocelyn’s Episodes. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Bessie Swan. 
By one who loved her. 


I wish the life of every horse could be re- 
corded as my horse Bessie Swan’s can be. She 
was born in western New York and brought to 
Boston by a man who’knew we were looking for 
a good young horse. She was a young handsome 
dappled grey and she lived with us until the 
age of 87 years. She was turning white at the 
time this picture was taken. She had a very 
happy life and passed peacefully away after 
being my faithful companion for all these years. 
Her body is laid where she spent many happy 
days. 

Bessie did more good in her life than many 
people for she was the means of giving hundreds 
of poor and sick people outings and pleasure 
drives that they never would have had if it had 
not been for her. For years before she passed 
away, I used her only to take the sick, help- 
less, and needy to ride. I recall one blind wo- 
man whom I frequently took to ride saying to 
me, ‘‘Surely, Mrs. Swan, God has a future for 
such a dear good animal who has done so much 
for the good and pleasure of others. There is 
certainly a reward waiting for her.’’ 

She was only a horse of ordinary intelligence, 
but by constant companionship she got to under- 
stand and know everything we wanted her to 
do. If she was in doubt she would put her head 
down as if she were thinking it out and when 
she thought it out a look of satisfaction would 
come into her eyes; she was always rewarded by 
an apple, lump of sugar, or carrot. When she 
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was ill I only had to show her the bottle of medi- 
cine and talk to her and she would take it from 
me, for she knew I never harmed her, but woe 
be unto the ‘‘man of the house’’ if he went to 
give her medicine for she would pull back and 
as she was never tied in her box stall she would, 
if the door was left open, walk out into the car- 
riage house. She remembered one time when 
she was ill, he thought he must use force to ac- 
complish his purpose. I heard the commotion 
and went to the stable and told the veterinary 
doctor “‘it was unnecessary and I would attend 
to her myself, which I did, coaxing her instead 
of trying to force her. She remembered all that 
when the ‘‘man of the house’’ came near her 
when she was ill. Her box stall was like a large 
square room; it had two full-size windows and a 
small window, also a window in the door. She 
had the run of the stable, never being tied, and 
the door of her stall being closed only in severe 
cold weather. She would spend much of her 
time looking out the windows, her favorite win- 
dow being the one facing the house, watching 
for me. If I appeared on the veranda she al- 
ways had a welcome sound for me and I always 
spoke to her. I never used a whip on her, she 
did not know what a whip meant, I only 
changed the tone of my voice for her to go. She 
never knew what it was to be without water, for 
a pail of water was kept in the manger day and 
night. Her meals were more regular than my 
own for J, or the ‘‘man of the house,’’ always 
saw to that. She was very fond of my King 
Charles Spaniel Flight, allowing him to ride on 
her back and kissing him when I held him up 
to her. 

It is pleasant to think of her now as she has 
passed away having had such a happy life and 
I knew of no better way to perpetuate her use- 
ful life and memory than to give one hundred 
dollars for a memorial stall at Pine Ridge to be 
used for the poor unfortunate ill-treated horses 
who did not fall into such a home as Bessie 
Swan. 

I visit her grave often and as I stand by it I 
feel sure that such a good useful life as was hers, 
giving all the good that was in her to others, will 
find a place in a better world. I hope by trying 
to live as good and useful life as she did that 


the privilege will be mine to meet my horse and 
dog, for this I know, whatever of natural rights 
be mine are theirs, the same God created both. 


Ella Frances Swan, 


Cedar Grove. 


A MASCOT ON A STEAMER. 


Two Boy Scouts.* 


When Eric Faunce and his friend Jack Men- 
dell, after their walking trip of nearly a week, 
reached the camping ground where Eric’s uncle 
Fred had a company of boy scouts, they found 
about twenty lively boys having a good time 
together. They had boat races, swimming 
matches, they studied with their headmaster, 
Uncle Fred, the different kind of trees, and 
took long walks through the woods making col- 
lections of leaves of the different trees and 
shrubs, and of wild flowers, then when they got 
back to camp Unele Fred showed them how to 
fasten the leaves and flowers and ferns on sheets 
of paper. Each boy had a collection of his own 
and wrote under each leaf, flower or fern all 
he had learned about it. 

Uncle Fred taught them in a pleasant way to 
know the names of the different insects they 
found in the woods. He told them how to know 
the snakes, and which snakes were quite harm- 
less, so that they would not kill the snakes that 
devoured insects that were destroying the plants 
and trees. 3 

Another good lesson he taught them was the 
great harm boys often had done thoughtlessly 


* The first part of this story was in the June num- 
ber of the magazine. 
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by collecting birds’ eggs, and thus depriving 
the woods and fields of valuable song birds and 
insect eaters. He told the boys that they could 
see all the eggs they wanted to see at any nat- 
ural history museum, or in books in the public 
libraries, and he begged them never to rob a 
bird’s nest even of one egg, or to kill a bird, but 
to protect the birds in every way they could. 

He told them to protect the frogs and the 
toads, because they were insect eaters and did 
a great deal of good. : 

‘“You know, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘that we are hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble every year about 
harmful insects that are destroying our valuable 
trees. The States are spending millions of dol- 
lars to destroy these insects and your fathers 
are having to pay higher taxes to raise all this 
money. When a boy destroys a bird’s egg, or a 
frog or toad or insect-eating snake, he is killing 
one of man’s most valuable helpers. He is not 
only cruel, but he is doing a deed that will in- 
jure himself and all mankind.’’ 

But,’ said? onegot the, boys. e.l sheardsor 
some boy scouts that went in a camp with a 
scout master and he showed them how to shoot 
and trap and make collections of birds’ eggs.’’ 

‘‘Then he was not a good scout master and he 
ought to be turned out of the work,’’ answered 
Uncle Fred. He was breaking scout law No. 6: 

‘(A scout is kind. Heisa friend to animals. 
He will not kill nor hurt any living creature 
needlessly, but will try to save and protect all 
harmless life.) ’’ 

‘‘But,’’ said the boy again, ‘‘they were trap- 
ping foxes, and foxes are not harmless.’’ 

‘“FMoxes are often a trouble to farmers, and 
so are woodchucks,’’ answered Uncle Fred. ‘‘but 
I should never set boys at work killing anything. 
It hardens boys to kill, and makes them cruel. 
I admit that killing is sometimes necessary, but 
trapping, when it is necessary, can be done with- 
out very great suffering if humane traps are 
used—box traps, that do not injure the animal; 
then the traps must be closely watched so that 
no animal can be left in the trap longer than a 
few hours. Just think what an animal must 
suffer when it finds itself caged and unable to 
get away; but that is not any where near as bad 
as it is when the poor animal is caught by one 


leg in a steel trap and the bruised leg swells 
and aches, and the animal pulls and pulls on it 
and gnaws at the cruel steel that holds it, until > 
his mouth is cut and bleeding! How any man 
or boy can be hard-hearted enough to mflict 
such dreadful suffering on any living creature 
I cannot understand. ’’ 

The boys listened quietly and looked as if they 
were thinking. 

‘“Boys,’’ said Uncle Fred, ‘‘when you see any 
kind of an animal, a horse, dog, cat, fox or even 
a rat or a snake, remember that the same Being 
that created you created them, and they are not 
to be blamed because they were born into this 
world a fourfooted or what we call a ‘lower ani- 
mal.’ You are also an animal, only a more in- 
teligent animal, and therefore you are bound to 
be considerate of these other animals that have 
not your intelligence and are at your mercy. 

‘“When you find that you must take the life of 
any creature, first be sure that your reasons are 
good, and then show the consideration and hu- 
manity you would like to have shown to you if 
the Creator of all living creatures had made you 
one of these ‘lower animals’ instead of a boy.’’ 


The day came all too quickly when Eric and 
Jack had to turn their faces homeward. They 
had learned many lessons that would be valuable 
to them all their lives;—what to do first in an 
accident, such as breaking an arm or leg, or get- 
ting a dangerous wound, or rescuing a drowning 
person. They had learned how to build a camp- 
fire in a safe way that would not set the woods on 
fire, and how to do camp cooking. They had 
been shown how to sew on a button and mend 
their own stockings. 

‘‘There is nothing unmanly,’’ said Uncle Fred, 
‘‘in doing everything you can for yourselves, 
and when your mother is busy and tired you 
should do these little things that take her time 
and strength, and do them cheerfully, without 
being asked.’’ 

The two boys had no great opportunities to 
do kind acts either the first or the second days 
of their journey home. They picked up a little 
child who had fallen down and led him home. 
They spoke to a boy who was just going to throw 
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a stone at a sparrow and asked him how he 
would lke to have some one chase him and 
throw stones at him. The boy threw the stone 
away, Saying ‘‘’t was only an English sparrow, 
and they’re no good anyhow.”’ 

‘“You are wrong there,’’ said Eric. ‘‘I myself 
have seen the English sparrows eating canker 
worms, and I have heard that they have been 
seen eating gypsy moths. I know one man in 
our village who says they eat the insects under 
his apple trees. But suppose they are ‘no use,’ 
as you say, that is no reason why the little crea- 
tures should be stoned and frightened and 
wounded, and I call it pretty small and mean 
business of any boy or man to make the little 
birds suffer.”’ 

The third day the boys were getting pretty 
near home. ‘‘Only two more days,’’ said Jack, 
‘and no great adventures yet.”’ 

‘‘Unele Fred says it’s the little things that 
count,’’ said Eric. ‘‘If we do what is right in 
little things we are all ready for the big things 
when they come.’’ 

As the boys were talking it was approaching 
noon time. They came to the edge of a woods 
and began to look for a place to rest and eat their 
lunch. A country road ran through the woods 
and they were going that way to the next village 
about two miles beyond where they had a friend 
with whom they were going to spend the night. 
The houses had been very far apart for the last 
mile but they now saw a little way back in the 
woods a clearing of about half an acre of land 
and in it was a small cottage. A few fruit trees 
had been planted, and a little vegetable garden 
was laid out in rows. There was a roughly 
made fence around the little homestead, but 
what attracted the boys’ attention was four boys 
who were inside the fence shouting at something 
up in a tree and throwing stones at the tree. 

‘‘Hallo! What’s going on here?’’ said Jack. 
‘‘Let’s hurry. These boys are up to some mis- 
chief, I know!”’ 

Erie and Jack ran toward the cottage and in 
a short time were inside the fence. The boys 
turned their heads. ‘‘Hallo,’’ the biggest boy 
ealled out, ‘‘Who are you?’’ 

‘“We are boy scouts. Who are you? 
are you up to?’’ 


What 


‘“We’re goin’ to knock that old cat out of 
this tree, if you want to know. Do you want to 
take a shot at her?”’ 

‘*What for? Where’s the fun in hitting the 
eat and knocking it out of the tree? If one of 
you will set up a target on that big oak we’ll 
fire at that with you, but we wouldn’t be so 
mean as to fire at a poor cat up a tree, or any- 
where else?’’ 

““Oh, g’wan!’’ said the biggest boy. ‘‘Fire 
ahead, fellows, and see how quick we’’ll knock 
her down,’’ and up went the biggest boy’s arm, 
but before the stone was thrown, Eric, who was 
strong and quick, knocked the stone out of the 
boy’s hand. 

‘“‘No you don’t!’’ Erie said. ‘‘You’ll let that 
poor cat alone and get out of this place! You’re 
tresspassing, and are liable to a fine of ten dol- 
lars anyway, perhaps more.”’ 

““T’ll bet they broke that fence, and the win- 
dow in the cottage. It looks as if it had just 
been done,’’ said Jack; ‘‘and there’ll be an- 
other fine for them.’’ 

‘‘Look out, Jim,’’ said one of the smaller 
boys, ‘‘I see a man coming down the road and 
these two fellers will tell on us and get us into 
trouble. Let’s run.’’ 

‘Stop!’ said Eric. ‘‘I won’t tell if you’ll 
stop and tell me what the fun is here!’’ 

The boy they called Jim looked suspiciously 
at Jack and Eric. ‘‘You mean to get us in 
trouble. JI don’t believe you’re up to fun. 
You’re just trying to keep us here till that man 
comes. ’’ 

‘‘No I’m not. I want to know what the fun 
is here. You let the cat alone and I won’t tell 
what you’ve been doing, but you’d all better 
come outside the fence,’’ and saying this Erie 
and Jack led the way across the road and stood 
under a big oak tree. 

‘“We’ve been in a scouts’ camp for two weeks 
and have had great fun there swimming, run- 
ning races, boating, cooking, and I’d like to 
know what you find to do here,’’ said Erie. 
‘‘Does that little cottage belong to any of you 
boys? Is that your cat?’’ 

‘““No ’t is n’t. ours,’ said Jim. “‘It’s Mr. Sal- 
ter’s house. He built it last summer. I saw 
him building it all himself. He’s gone to the 
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hospital, and I guess his wife’s gone to look 
after him.’’ 

‘‘Gone to a hospital!’’ said Eric, *‘and you 
boys are trying to spoil his little house he built 
and kill his cat while he’s sick! Upon my word 
I wouldn’t believe any boys would be so mean 
as that!’’. 

‘His wife ’s been mean to us. She com- 
plained of us last week and we’re gettin’ even 
with her,’’ said Jim. 

‘(What did she complain of you for?’’ asked 
Eric. 

The boys looked at each other; then they 
turned to Jim and he answered slowly—‘‘She 
was mad at us because we got a few of her cher- 
ries and broke off a limb of the tree, and broke 
the fence.’’ 

‘‘Now look here, boys,’’ said Eric, ‘‘let’s play 
fair. Who planted the tree, and took care of 
it—you or Mr. Salter ?’’ 

The boys said nothing. 

‘‘ Just think a minute. Suppose you planted 
a tree and took care of it, and watched it grow- 
ing bigger every year, and by and by it had 
fruit on it, how would you lke it, after all your 
trouble, if some one came along and stole all 
the fruit? Would you like it?’’ 3 

‘‘No,’’ said the smaller boys promptly, and 
Jim looked down on the ground. 


‘‘Now Jim wouldn’t you want to make a fight 
for it if it was your tree?’’ said Erie. 


‘‘T s’pose I should,’’ answered Jim. 


‘‘Then you’ve no right to blame poor Mrs. 
Salter for trying to keep her own fruit for her- 
self and her husband. Go and get a piece of 
land and plant some trees for yourself, then see 
how you’ll like it when the boys come and break 
down your trees and rob you of the fruit you’ve 
tried so hard to raise.”’ 

The boys dug their bare toes into the ground 
and said not a word. 

‘You want some fun? Some real good fun? 
Well, I’ll show you how to have fun and help 
you have it. We'll camp out here in these 
woods a day or two and show you what boy 
scouts do. You let me be captain today and 
tomorrow, then Jim can take his turn. What 
do you say?’’ 


‘We'll do it! All right! Go ahead!’’ the 
boys cried. ‘‘What’ll we do first?”’ 

‘First we’ll pretend this is our lttle garden 
and we’ll fix it all up where you’ve trampled the 
garden down, and we’ll mend the fence, and the 
window. I tell you, boys, there’s nothing so fool- 
ish as thinking there is fun in smashing win- 
dows. Lots of boys when they see an empty 
house or shed, up with a stone and smash the 
windows. It’s Just one smash and the window’s 
spoiled and somebody’s got to pay good money 
to mend it. Where the fun is in that I never 
could see. Is there any place in the village 
where you can buy some panes of glass? I’ve 
got a little money I can spend.”’ 

The boys answered there was, and Eric sent 
Jack with one other boy to get three panes the 
size of those they had broken and a piece of 
putty. He gave him some other directions in a 
low voice that the boys could not hear. While 
they were gone he set the other boys at work 
mending the fence and weeding the garden. At 
first the boys were disposed to grumble, but Erie 
kept them interested. He talked about how 
they would have a picnic lunch when the boys 
got back and fix their camp in the woods for 
the night. But the boys must go to their homes 
and get their parents’ permission and ask their 
mothers for a mug or tin cup; and anything 
they could spare for food. Then he planned a 
foot race and a swimming match for the next 
day. 

We cannot tell all that the boys did the rest 
of that day but one thing we must not leave 
out. When Jack returned from the village he 
brought with him a large fresh fish he had 
bought, a paper bag of potatoes, and a can of 
milk. ‘‘Now,’’ said Erie, ‘‘we’ll all have a good 
dinner of fried fish and potatoes and I’ll make 
some cocoa for our supper. Erie and Jack 
made a little camp fire carefully and put on 
their frying pan they carried in their scout’s 
outfit. When the fish was ready to take up 
Eric took a piece of brown paper and spread a 
portion of fish on it, picking it into small pieces. 
The other boys looked at him curiously, all but 
Jack who did not need to be told what that was 
for. 

When every boy had a good portion of fish 


— 
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and potatoes on his paper plate which Eric had 
provided, Eric took up the paper of fish at his 
side and went across the road into the cottage 
garden. ‘The boys were so interested that they 
did not begin to eat. 

‘“What’s he going to do?’’ said one. 

Eric went under the tree where the fright- 
ened cat was still crouching in the upper 
branches and called,—‘‘ Kitty, kitty,’’ at the 
same time holding up the paper of fish. The 
boys, all staring at him, heard a faint answer 
from the tree—‘‘Miew, miew.’’ 

‘*Gee! Listen,’’ said a smart small boy, ‘‘The 
eat’s answering him !”’ 

Eric called again and again, and the cat 
answered. It was evident she smelled the fish 
and was hungry, for she began to make her way 
slowly, backing down the trunk of the tree. 

All the boys watched breathlessly. One would 
have thought to see them that they had never 
watched a cat come down a tree before, and 
perhaps they never had. Eric kept calling gently 
and as soon as the cat got near the ground he 
put the paper of fish on the grass and walking 
back across the road took his seat on the grass 
with the boys and began to eat his dinner with 
relish. 

‘*That’s a better way of getting the cat down 
than stoning her down, boys,—now, isn’t it?’’ 
And even Jim said ‘“‘ Yes.’’ 

‘‘By tomorrow we'll have her quite tame. On 
the big ships the men often have what they call 
a mascot—they think it brings them good luck. 
Sometimes it’s a goat, sometimes a pig, or a dog, 
and on one ship it’s a cat—I happen to know 
the captain of that ship. Now we’ll call this cat 
the mascot of our camp. What do you say, 
boys? 

‘All right,’’ they answered. 
her for our mascot.”’ 

It was surprising the amount of work the 
boys got done that day, and when they went to 
a pond about half a mile off in the woods the 
latter part of the afternoon they were all ready 
for a bath and a swim. ‘‘Tomorrow we’ll make 
a raft,’’ said Eric. 


‘“We’ll have 


At a little hospital in a neighboring town 
Mr. Salter was just getting over a serious sur- 


gical operation. His wife had been sent for sud- 
denly, as he seemed so very ill, but now the dan- 
ger was over and she was going home. She had 
been away only four days but she felt worried 
about her little garden and home, and Spottie, 
her cat. She had raised Spottie from a kitten; 
the cat was six years old now and was a beloved 
member of the little family. Mr. Salter was go- 
ing to get well, the doctors said, though for 
some weeks he would be unable to work, but 
Mrs. Salter felt very thankful and happy as she 
got out of the car to walk the mile leading to 
her little home. 

Half way there a woman she knew stood at 
her gate and stopped her. She ‘enquired about 
Mr. Salter, then said,—‘‘I’m awfully afraid 
you'll find everything in your garden ruined, 
and I dont’t know what the boys have done to 
your house.’’ 

‘“What do you mean?’’ said Mrs. Salter, turn- 
ing very pale. 

‘Why, my Neddie went by there one day 
this week and he saw a gang of boys there in 
your garden, and he said the fence was broken 
and the windows and—”’ 

‘*Oh dear!’’ cried Mrs. Salter. 
he call some one to stop it?”’ 

‘He was afraid the boys would hurt him. 
They saw him go by, you see.”’ 

‘“My poor little Spottie!’’? What have they 
done to her? I had to go off in such a hurry I 
couldn’t find any one to take her. And we’ve 
both worked so hard to have a little place of our 
own and now these cruel, wicked boys are going 
to drive us out of it! Oh dear. Oh dear! I 
thought I had trouble enough without this!’’ 
and Mrs. Salter began to ery. 

‘‘T’m sorry. I wish I could help you. Come 
in and I’ll give you some bread to carry 
home—’’ 

‘“No, I can’t wait—’’ and Mrs. Salter ran 
along the road. As she came in sight of her 
cottage she felt weak and faint. It hardly 
seemed as if she could reach her gate, but she 
got there and stopped, amazed. The fence was 
whole, and it had been whitewashed. Her vege- 
table garden did not have a weed in it, and be- 
fore she left she was just going to pull up the 
weeds. It had been watered and the peas and 


‘Why didn’t 
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corn and beans were all growing finely. The 
morning glories she had planted in front of her 
cottage had all been tied up neatly with strings 
against the house. She felt so weak she had to 
hold herself up by the gate. What could it 
mean? 

She heard voices and looked over in the woods 
and saw a group of boys sitting in front of a 
‘amp made of pine and cedar boughs. In a 
little clearing a camp fire was burning and she 
smelled fish cooking. 

She stopped inside her gate and called, feebly, 
—‘‘Spottie, Spottie.’’ To her great surprise 
Spottie came running across the road from the 
camp, her tail up in the air, looking fat and 
happy, Behind Spottie came a boy who spoke 
as soon as he got near her—‘‘Is it Mrs. Salter? 
Are you sick? You look as if you couldn’t 
stand!’’ At these kind words the poor woman 
broke down again and cried,—but now she was 
erying for joy. 

Eric led her up to her door. She handed him 
her door key and he helped her in and set her 
down in the nearest chair. We’re having our 
dinner and we’ve got some fish we just caught. 
I’ll go and get some for you.’’ 

The boys across the way were all watching. 
-fim looked very sober. ‘‘I guess her man is dead 
at the hospital, she cried so. Gee! Ain’t I glad 
she didn’t come back and find her place all 
broken up—and her cat dead!”’ 

Eric soon returned and told the boys the good 
news, and as he heaped a plate with fish and 
fried potatoes there wasn’t a happier camp of 
boys in the State. 

The next day Erie and Fred went on their 
way home but they promised to come back in a 
few days and stay in the camp a week and help 
the boys organize a scout company. One of the 
things the new scouts were going to do was to 
take Mrs. Salter under their care and weed her 
garden and bring her wood and do her errands 
until Mr. Salter was ready to go to work again. 

‘*T can tell you one thing,’’ Mrs. Salter wrote 
to her husband the next day, ‘‘ You and I and 
all the town can bless the day when the two Boy 
Scouts passed through this village, and as for 
Spottie, I can’t keep her away from them.’’ 


AY ELS. 


The Chained Dog. 


A poor neglected dog am I, 
Chained up both night and day; 
I never hear a kindly word 
Nor run about or play. 


A few dog biscuits all my fare, 
I seldom get a bone; 
Sometimes my trough is empty 


And I’m left here all alone. 


But yet I’m true and faithful, 
If I heard a kindly voice 

Or someone came and stroked my head 
Twould make my heart rejoice. 


Oh! lords of the creation, 
Whom we our masters call, 
Don’t you sometimes remember 


The same God made us all? 


And you, ye vivisectors, 
Who upon our sufferings trade, 
Do you think for this vile purpose 
We poor dumb brutes were made? 


No! God is good and merciful, 
And so it must be plain 

He never meant the human race 
To profit by our pain. 


M. S. in The Animals’ Guardian. 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 
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What the Animal Rescue League is Doing. 
(From the Boston Herald.) 


It is always good news to hear of increasing 
eare of animals, and the s»uble will be glad to 
know that the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals is going to start. 


a free clinic where horses, dogs, cats and birds 
needing care will receive treatment, but in com- 
mending the new let us not forget to give credit 
to what has already been done. 

The Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver street, 
Boston, has been carrying on a free clinic for 
animals for at least 10 years, during which time 
we learn that certainly over 40,000 animals, 
horses, dogs, cats and birds have been treated 
free of all charge. This has been so quietly done 
.that the general public may not know about it, 
vet for all these years the league veterinarian, 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan, whose knowledge and 
skill with horses and smaller animals is well 
known by many men and women who are inter- 
ested in animals, has been doing this work. 

One of the houses where the league work goes 
on is called the Infirmary, and in this house is a 
large, square room which is the doctor’s office. 
This room is fitted up with telephone and medi- 
cine closet, and here the writer has seen men 
and women, and children, some coming in c¢ar- 
riages and automobiles, but most of them poorly 
clothed, barefooted children among them, bring- 
ing tenderly a dog or cat, or little kitten need- 
ing the doctor’s advice. 

In back of the dog home is a shed where there 
are two comfortable emergency stalls for horses. 
Not a week or hardly a day goes by that the 


doctor is not called upon to do something for 


these horses of poor men who cannot pay for 
advice or help. Literally and without exaggera- 
tion, the doctor has during the last eight years 
treated several thousand horses, and every year 
a number of these horses, with sprained legs or 
shoulders, lame and sore feet, ulcers, cases of 
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blood poisoning, have been sent out to the Ani- 
mal Rescue League home of rest for horses at 
Pine Ridge, Dedham, and kept until in good 
condition for work. 

This work has never been advertised; no ap- 
peal has been made for funds with which to 
carry on the elinic of the Animal Rescue 
League; yet the work was begun before the hos- 
pitals were started either in Philadelphia or 
New York, and has gone on year after year—a 
real hospital work, though not known and ad- 
vertised as such. 

The writer of this article has been one of the 
many who have benefited many times during the 
last 10 years by the free clinic at the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver street, Boston, and 
wishes to give this testimony that a valuable 
and generous hospital work has been open for 
years, and is still open to all who need it. 
Doubtless there are hundreds of men and women 
who would gladly give their testimony to the 


same effect. Thomas F. Russell, 


Boston, July 26. 174 West Canton street. 


Let the children, above all, be taught to be- 
come friends to and care for and protect, these, 
their fellow creatures. Let them be taught to 
give them always kind words and kind thoughts 


as well. 2 W. Trine: Every Living Creature. 
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11 Hersey Place, Quincy, Mass. 


My sister, Mrs. L. McNeil, was telling me 
about writing to and hearing from you in regard 
to her pet cat, and handed me your letter to 
read. Like her, I, have a pet, which we think a 
great deal of and after reading the letter, vou 
sent her, I will enclose a ‘‘photo’’ of my pets, 
and write a lttle story, about them. 

The cat’s name was ‘‘Billie,’’ and the dog’s 
‘‘Lady.’’? They were brought up together, from 
a little kitten and puppy. They played together. 
Billie would run and put his two front paws 
around Lady’s neck and wrestle until both were 
tired out. They both slept in one basket, every 
night. Bullie’s favorite food was milk crackers, 
and he would follow me around while I was get- 
ting breakfast, until I gave him one. Then he 
would go to the door and ask to go out. 

Lady is very fond of potatoes and milk, es- 
pecially baked ones. She has them for her din- 
ner most every day, with cooked meat. If 
Bille is asleep or out she leaves some for him. 
I give her dog-bread for supper. She is a very 
knowing dog. I will say, ‘‘Here comes your 
Master,’’ and she runs and gets up in the chair, 
and opkes the short curtain aside with her 
nose and watches for him to come; then when 
he enters, she gets down and walks on her hind 
legs up to him. I say to her in the morning, 
‘“Tt’s time Grandma was up,’’ and she runs into 
my mother’s room, puts her front paws on the 


edge of the bed, and gives one bark. After 
Mother speaks, she comes out to me and barks, 
so I’ll understand she has awakened Mother. : 

She is a Beagle Hound, a beautiful buff color, 
and slick as can be, long velvety ears, white 
breast and feet. The picture isn’t a very good 
one of her, but very fine of Billie. Since Billie 
has passed away, Lady doesn’t seem to want 
another cat in the house. I did take one in 
last winter, a black and white female, and as 
she didn’t like her the Rescue League, came for 
her, and her kittens. 

I should like to have a “‘Tag, St0epueeen 
Lady’s collar, with A. R. L. on it, also have her 
made an Associate Member of the League. 

I am subject to sick headaches. Lady will 
not leave the bed-side to eat, until I am able to 
get up, and Mother will bring her meals to her. 
She is a ‘‘faithful friend.’’ 

She is very fond of music, and when I played 
the piano, she would lay right by my chair, and 
Billy would sit in one of the chairs and go to 
sleep. When we get ready to retire, I say, 
‘Lady, it’s time to go to bed,’’ and she gets 
right into her basket and doesn’t get up until 
almost seven in the morning. Then she goes out. 

Hoping I haven’t sent too long a story of my 
pet, and that it will be printed in *‘Our Four- 
Footed Friends.’’ 

I remain yours respectfully, 
Mrs. Chas. M. Tuttle. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


W. Somerville, Mass. 
Your eard referring to the dear little kitten 
which I took from the League in October, was 
duly received, and in reply I would say that he 
is Just about the happiest pussy to be found, and 
if good care and love can make him a happy 
kitten, he certainly should be. He is just as 
bright and cunning as can be, and I only hope 
that all your little orphan dogs and cats may 
find as good a home and prove as worthy as our 
little Billie. With all good wishes for success 

in the work, I am, very respectfully, O. S. W. 
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The Animal Rescue League 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
March 138, 1899. 


Our Foorfooted Friends 


An illustrated paper, edited by Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
and published monthly by the Animal Rescue League, 
50 cents a year. 
Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving 
Station and Crematory for Small Animals, 
51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


248 ADAMS STREET. . . . . DORCHESTER 
DOBNOXEURY oOTRERT (= 027° 4.07. ) ROXBURY 
39 NortH BENNET STREET . . NortH END 
(oO) MOORE STREET .. . . . =. CAMBRIDGE 
PeeAKERESTREET:. <<. «8 « i. '% | REVERE 
PEOVUARBEES STREET o< + 3 | .- STONEHAM 
Population of cities and towns served... . . . .. . 1,500,000 
Prmmiemmeerivedin 1912. 2. wk ee 32,793 
Animals brought in by visitors ... Se a atta ee 12,093 
Copies of humane literature distributed ht We Ne la ae ied et 85,000 
EMSS ED CC) ke Ns hod eh OO te Ee 25,000 
A DOG AMBULANCE 
A MOTOR TRUCK are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND SEVEN AGENTS, 
Number otecaliommade ine O12... yet l') "oes aan ghee oe ee 
ING Hero Lio iuralcn collectedma een ina cae pte ed a ee pe 205000 


WATERING HORSES 
at North and South Stations and “The Dump” 


es te Oo, USe 


Number of horses watered 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 12 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated... Sa a ee CO O00) 
Number of cases of small animals treated in mg12 BW le oe bee oe COUN 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated . . . . . 350 
armieetror norses humanely killed. = :.. . . .'. 9. .. 286 
Dammbermmorenorses Given yacations . . . . . . . 6 -« ). 54 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 

OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses be- 
longing to owners who cannot afford to pay for 
board and care, are given vacations of from 
two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 2388 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League is in urgent 
need of money. It depends wholly on membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly 
increasing public demands, has never been able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will 
be gratefully received, and may be sent to Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, 
Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 
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DESERTED CAT AND KITTENS HAPPY AT THE LEAGUE. 


The Animal Rescue League during the month 
of July received and cared for 4184 animals, of 
which number 384 were dogs and 3800 eats. 
The League agents made 1626 calls and took to 
the headquarters on Carver Street 2490 animals. 
Fifty-one horses unfit for work were taken by 
the League veterinarian and humanely de- 
stroyed, and 29 horses were cared for at Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest, Dedham. The Animal 
Rescue League, which was the first humane 
society to begin the watering of horses in Bos- 
ton, has watered at the North and South Sta- 
tions and the ‘‘Dump’’ this season 19,744 
horses. 

In June we rescued 36 horses at an expense of 
$157. This means that we saved these horses 
from months, possibly a year or two, of starva- 
tion, abuse and misery. At the beginning of 
July our Horse Rescue Fund was so low we 


were greatly troubled and made an appeal in | 


the Transcript. Our Fund was then increased 
about $300. We were so optimistic we had hoped 
for a thousand, believing that there would be 
many men and women among the Transcript 
readers who were anxious to relieve our faithful 
friend, the horse, from suffering; but we were 
thankful for what we got, and went on with our 
rescue work, our agents purchasing during the 
month of July 51 horses. With very few excep- 
tions these horses were either working, or were 
offered for sale for working purposes. Two or 
three had been laid up for rest, but were evi- 
dently quite unfit for future use. | 

We need money with which to rescue these 
horses that have toiled many weary years and 
deserve rest. 


The Appeal. (Used in the Transcript.) 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 

The Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
3oston, took during the month of June thirty-six 
horses either directly from their owners, or from 
places where they were offered for sale. Among 
these was a mare apparently about thirty years 
old that had been complained of for several 
months by a humane woman who often saw 
her on the streets. When taken by a League 
agent the mare was in a junk wagon heavily 
loaded with iron and other junk and was muz- 
zled, though it was afterward found, when she 
was taken to Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses, Dedham, that she was not at all vicious. 

Another old horse was followed up by a 
League agent through four different owners in 
about three weeks’ time before he was located 
in a shed in the woods in Needham. The last 
purchaser was hoping to get some farm work 
out of him, but acknowledged that he was unfit 


‘for work. 


Still another horse, very lame and old, was 
taken out of a hay wagon in Kast Dedham. His 
lameness was painful and incurable. These 
three are typical and not exceptional cases. 

The League agents discovered thirteen cases 
of glanders and reported them to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry at the State House and re- 
ceived a cordial letter of thanks. The work the 
League is doing for old horses and horses unfit 
for work is valuable both from a humane and 
sanitary standpoint, but it cannot be carried on 
without a special fund for this purpose. The 
‘“Horse Rescue Fund’’ of the League is now 
very low, and unless it is replenished we shall 
be obhged to leave some of these old horses that 
we might rescue, to suffer in the hands of un- 
merciful owners, as the kind of horses the 
League is rescuing, have not reached the ex- 
treme limit that seems to be necessary before the 
law will condemn them. 

The expense of rescuing these thirty-six 
horses last month was $157—a small sum to 
Save so much misery. In addition to this we 
had a much larger expense in our work of giv- 
ing vacations to tired horses and horses in need 
of care for lameness or other disability, at Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, in Dedham, 
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where we had twenty-five horses to feed and 
eare for during the month, every stall being 
filled. 

Will not all who have any feeling of compas- 
sion for these faithful, long-suffering animals 
aid us by a donation in this time of need? Let- 
ters and checks should be sent to Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass., and 
will be gratefully acknowledged. Checks may 
be made out to the Animal Rescue League. 


Replying to post card received this A. M., am 
pleased to say that the cat—a fine, beautiful 
tiger, is more than satisfactory. As for con- 
tented,—well, he finds some fault. There are cer- 
tain selections we play on the Victor to which 
he objects and recently he.attempted to put 
the machine out. He was evidently raised in a 
good family as he has a burning desire to sleep 
‘on top of the piano. He goes all over the fur- 
niture, making it necessary to dust it oftener, 
and he prefers boiled fish from the best market. 
I find but one serious fault with him—in that 
he persists in rolling in front of me on my 
desk. Patients in my office think him a fine 
great cat. I trust I may get him to about 18 
pounds and then get some photos and give you 
one. ~ He isn’t for sale!—KE. N. B. 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. 
birds treated, personal attention. 
teferences. Birds for sale. 

PAMELIA C. DEAN, 
120 Chandler St., 


Sick 
Reasonable rates; 


Boston. 


HILE on your vacation, board 

your Dogs and Cats where 
they will have good runs, individual 
care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 195-4 


CATS BOARDED 
AT . 
TABBY-CAT INN 


Here your pet will receive the same care as in 


your home. Freedom of the house, and large 


out-door runs make him happy and contented. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 
58 Plympton St., Harvard Square, Cambridge 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Dene fale anyone’s word for quality. 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels.’ 
make the choice. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 122 Milk St., Boston 


The dog 
He will 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER STREET 
Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
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UNDERTAKERS 


2326-23828 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive erepe and broadcloth eovered cases 
to the most expensive polished hard wood, 
quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver 
maple, copper, zine, steel, outside and inside 
eases. The price of each is marked in plain 
figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS 


By W. H. D. MEIER 


Head of the Department of Biology and School Gardening, State Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass. 319 pages, profusely illustrated, 80 cents. 
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A book that gives definite instruction for planning for planting and caring for plants 
grown in house, yard, or garden. It will prove of invaluable assistance to teachers in 
schools where gardening is taught, to the home gardener, and to all those interested in this 
delightful phase of indoor and outdoor life. 

The titles listed below are illustrative of the interest and value of the chapter contents: 


The Window Garden Biennial and Perennial Flowering Plants 
The Growing of Bulbs in Glasses Wild Flowers 

The Growing of Bulbs in Pots Native Ferns 

Window Boxes Planting Shrubs and Trees 
The Hanging Basket Shrubs 

Selection and Care of Decorative Plants Hardy Climbing Vines 
Planting Bulbs in the Yard Roses 

Plan of the Yard Shade Trees 

The Lawn Fruit Trees 

Annual Flowering Plants Small Fruits 

Perennial Borders The Vegetable Garden 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Oxo Grist Miux|SPRArr's 00 Foons 
Noe BEAN The BEST for ALL BREEDS 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
FOR YOUR DOGS 


PURE AND HEALTHFUL S P R. A AE “[2 S 


The dogs eat it more readily and thrive DOGG KES 

on it better than other food PUPPY BISCUITS 
Try the famous OLD GRIST MILL COD LIVER OIL CAKES 

p Ricad: forecneies TOY PET BISCUITS 
uppy brea exele MIDGET BISCUITS 
Send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture’ which contains. 
SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET valuable information 
FREE 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON -Pactoryonhia ehienemeeneny NEWARK, N. J. 


We maintain a BENCH SHOW DEPARTMENT at: 
Charlestown, -  - Mass. 26 East 23d St., New York City 


Jamaica Printing Cempany, Jamaica Plain 


